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35, Gordon Square, London, W.C. 
December 18, 1893. 
Dear Mr. Bowie, 

So many years have passed since I was personally engaged in the 
Sunday School work of which you have long been the efficient ‘Helper,’ 
that I am conscious of having outlived any right to speak of it to its 
present conductors. Of its immediate needs and capabilities, as modified 
by the altered conditions of the time, they have better knowledge than 
mine. If I can still say any seasonable word at all upon the subject, it 
must rather be to a different,—I fear a far larger,—class; of educated 
young men and women, especially the former, who stand aloof from Sun- 
day School duty,—not, perhaps, without a suspicion of its serious claim 
upon their consciences. They are shy of an engagement at once so 
humble and so unfamiliar to them. The humbler it is, the less can it 
bear neglect from those who are fitted to ennoble it ; and the more un- 
familiar it is, the less can it afford to wait till they can do it well. Let 
them go into it just as they are; and they will find that the Teacher’s 
experience is his true,—indeed his only,—school for learning. 

I well remember the helpless feeling with which I first met my 
Sunday School class of undisciplined children. I saw at a glance how 
wide of its mark was the carefully prepared lesson which I had ready for 
them. Thrown upon my own spontaneous resources, rather of natural 
feeling than of ordered thought, I found myself soon admitted into 
happier confidences with them than any Catechism or Table of the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel could have established. There is nothing like re- 
sponsible and affectionate contact with the simplest and most outspoken 
lives, whether of the volatile child or of the stricken mourner, for forcing 
the inwardness of cultured piety to test its working power and pass from 
meditative feeling into practical ascendency. 

Looking back as I do with much gratitude to the years of Sunday 
‘School experience, I should rejoice to see it more generally sought by 
the present generation. I warmly appreciate your efforts to enlarge and 
improve it. And to the faithful army of Teachers and Scholars I heartily 
wish{{a successful march to a more commanding position during the 
year,which is now opening on us. | 

I remain always, Yours most sincerely, 
JAMES MARTINEAU, 


Rev, W, Copeland Bowie, 


PAPERS ON THE BOOK OF PSALMS. 
PSALM LXXVII. 


HIS Psalm, in a book full of the finest sacred songs that any nation 
has written, stands among the greatest in the book. It is a splen- 
did lyric piece concerning God and the soul of man, and it has all the 
qualities of a great lyric. One quality, above all, it possesses which a host 
of superb lyrics do not share in: it is the quality of wmzversalily. It fits 
the mood of all religious persons when in trouble, no matter to what 
nation they belong. A Jew sang it with profound feeling thousands of 
years ago. A Hindoo, a Mahommedan, an African, men of the Greek, 
the Roman, and the Protestant churches, men of all sects, might in hours 
of storm and woe sing it to God, and never be aware of any loss of 
nationality. 

There is another word to say in introduction. This psalm appears 
under the name of Asaph. Of the life, the story of Asaph, we know 
nothing. But we do know that the writer of this psalm /e/¢ in the fashion 
he describes, and we know that with absolute certainty. And this is the 
important thing, this is real history; in this we touch ¢vuth. When 
we read the great literature of any historical period we know more truth 
about that period than all the critical historians can give us. It is of 
course interesting and entertaining to find out all about the way things 
went and were done at such a time—the succession of events, the fathers 
_ and mothers and descent of men, their policy and its results, their battles, 
and the growth of their states and towns—but there is no certainty to be 
attained in the investigation ; debate concerning the meaning of facts 
rages round them even when they have been proved. The time given, 
for example, to the discovery of the grandfather of Chaucer is time wasted, 
and is as profitless as the discovery of who Asaph was, and what he did. 
But the reading and study of what Chaucer himself wrote, the meeting 
with his soul—this is serious work, work which knows its end and can 
reach it: this is of the gravest and fullest importance as history, because 
here we touch what we know to be true, accurate reality ; and which along 
with truth has also beauty and strength. When then we read this psalm 
we fill our heart with an absolute veracity. So felt, so thought, in such 
a manner did the problem of life beset, one of ourselves some thousands 
of years ago ; and his feeling and his thought, though so much time has 
rolled away, are of the most vital interest to our own lives. Moreover, he 
tells us more of the actual state of thought and feeling—which are the 
prompters of all action—at the time at which he wrote, than a hundred 
critical historians, working among the records of events alone, are capable 
of winning for us. 

So when we read this psalm, the years fade away, and we sit at his 
lattice window who wrote this song, or walk in his footsteps by the great 
river of the Captivity, and look straight into his eyes, nay into his ‘soul. 
For the moment, our England is no more; we are of no nation save'the 
nation of the spirit of man; our climate is changed, our tongue, our 
habits ; we are comrades of the Jew in his passionate hour,—so mighty 
is the work of a great genius, when his imagination and his feeling are | 
both clasped together in the heights of his power. 

‘7 remembered God and I was troubled. It is a phrase that goes into 
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the depths. He remembered goodness, justice, truth, purity—all that 
God is—and the recollection seemed to break his heart. It is the cry of 
one who had once lived in righteousness, but who: was: now unrighteous, 
the cry of lost honour, lost purity, the cry of shame,;—the:cry of him of 
whom it is-said that he hid himself from the voice of God among the trees 
of the garden, This is a trouble we know only too well. Deep and 
sorrowful it is, in the long hours of the night, in the lonely: walk in street 
or wood, to: wonder what men would say if they saw us as God sees us, 
as: weare. We remember God, and that we were once in: Him, when we 
were innocent ; and we feel that dreadful trouble of loneliness which our 
wrong-doing has:made within—the loss and desolate: sense that we are 
apart from the order of the Universe. Was this how Asaph felt of old? 

Or was it that other trouble than his own weighed sore upon him; 
that the misery and folly of humanity had made him ask—Is God un- 
righteous, is He cruel, pitiless, relentless? Has He no care'for man, that 
so many: are sorely treated, piteously victimized; enslaved by their own 
weakness into unspeakable misery? Then, indeed, a man may cry, and 
thousands echo Asaph’s sorrow, ‘I remembered God and was troubled ; 
my spirit was overwhelmed,’ 

It counts for much, if we ourselves are not sinning, if we are doing our 
best to‘help and love our brothers; for love, daily and steadily shaped into 
action, brings us at last to believe and trust in an Almighty Love which 
weaves all human sorrows into a web ofjoy and strength. But before: we 
win that blessed hour, how many times, when the suffering of man rushes in 
a bitter flood over the heart, have we felt that it is inexplicable that God, 
if He has.the power to remedy, should not remedy the woe, or should 
have created us to sucha misery. I hold that He has made us for the 
battle, and for fighting our way through it to immortal peace with Him; 
andi that only out of our agony of struggle could that high race: of spirits 
we call humanity have been wrought into being. But what the mind can 
conceive the soul and the heart cannot always endure, and least of all 
when the body is weak and the nerves low, when imagination. fails or 
circumstance is terrible. Then the whole weight of the world’s woe 
presses on us. We see God but cannot trust Him; we acknowledge 
Him but cannot love Him; or we look for Him, and there is. nought to 
see and hear but the torture of men and the wailing of their sorrow. 
Then our cry isthe psalmist’s cry: ‘1 remember God, and am disquieted ; 
I complain, and my spirit is overwhelmed; I am so troubled that I cannot 
speak.’ Such was his trouble,—deepest of all the troubles that can befall 
aman who cries to God, who still seeks after a Father in the orphan- 
hood of life. 

How did he pass beyond it, how overcome it? This. was the way of 
it, and his experience may help ours. ‘I have considered the days of old, 
the years of ancient time; I call to remembrance my song in the night; 
I commune with my own heart.’ He calls to remembrance the song that 
he sung when he felt God with him, when he knew that God was love. 
He communes with his own heart, and what he has been answers: what he 
is. Heseems to see that what has been will be again. Love and Light 
and Life are not dead because, he thinks, they once have been. 

It is a, wise way to remember in darkness that we have had light. 
The darkness of to-day does not extinguish the light of yesterday. 
Winter shall not make me forget that Spring has danced over the earth 
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and Summer slept in sunshine. Nothing,can undo the fact that I have 
had joy and life and peace. Though we cannot sing of the present, yet 
we begin to sing concerning the past in the present. There is a faint 
recovery of hope and faith and love,—enough to make us say to our- 
selves: ‘What has been may come again, nay is sure to come again.’ 
All nights are followed by day, though day is followed by night. Winters 
hold within them the laughter of spring, death cycles back again into life ; 
and if Almighty Love be master, the time will come when there shall be 
no more night, and no more winter, and no more death. This was the 
psalmist’s argument, and it may be ours. 

But if he had represented this as taking place all in a moment, ina 
sudden flash of bright inspiration, he would not have been true to human 
nature. We do not spring out of the profoundest depths into which we 
had gone down at a single beat of the wing of the soul. At first our flight 
is slow, through the brown and heavy air, before again we return and see 
the stars. And here we follow the rising reaches of his flight in the 
successive questions of his soul. , 

‘Will the Lord cast off for ever?’ It has seemed so, but I was with 
Him once. I remember that—and it is impossible that He should for 
ever be unkind. ‘Will He be favourable no more?’ Once then He was 
favourable—He will be so again. ‘Is his mercy clean gone for ever?’ 
O, incredible question! ‘ Doth his promise fail for evermore?’ O, incon- 
ceivable! ‘Hath God forgotten to be gracious, hath He shut up his 
tender mercies?’ How can his mercy die, how can his promise fail, how 
can He forget? Were these things so, his very Godhead would be dead, 
his unchangeableness be changeable, his truth a lie, his pity lost in 
miserable anger. These are not things which belong to the Strength of 
Israel. My God and Friend—they are not in Him. 

Where are they? What is the cause of my pain, whence is its source? 
Thank God—it does not come from “zm. It is 27 myself, and not in 
Him; and with this thought, the daylight breaks. ‘And I said, so he 
cries, ‘this is #y infirmity.’ It is not God that brings pain, but the weak- 
ness of my mortal nature; and all my weakness I shall make strong by 
faith in God’s eternity and strength. ‘1 will remember’—and there is no 
grander phrase in the whole of sacred song-—‘ I will remember the years 
of the right hand of the Most High.’ What! despair of my little life 
when He has wrought for centuries such mighty works and wonders 
among my people? Shall I think He has no power, no comfort, no light 
for me, when He has cared so long for the universe? Shall I imagine 
that his love and pity can fail me, when they have redeemed the world? 
‘I will make mention of the deeds of the Lord; for I will remember thy 
wonders of old. I will meditate also upon all thy work, and muse on thy 
doings.’ And then he bursts into a high and exalted rapture: all his sor- 
row and darkness are lost in the vision of God’s graciousness to man, and 
His glory in nature. His secret is found in the sanctuary of worship and 
faith, His majesty in the storm and in the waters, and it has ended in the 
love that led his people like a flock. 

Thus in the ancient days a soul escaped out of spiritual sorrow and 
darkness. There is no logical argument in it. The real victory is won . 
by ,passionate feeling and faith, by that which is for ever, and will for 
ever be outside the realm of logical demonstration. It was enough for 
Asaph to have it, and he knew he had it,—knew it as we know that we 
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have joy in our hearts on a summer morning on the hills; as we know 
that we possess love and life when ina rush of feeling they are born in 
us. How often, when the gloom was deep, when mankind seemed a 
vast ruin, when we could not even think that the Father lived and loved, 
have we seen the mist uplift, heard music fill the jarring space, and 
passed from winter into summer ! 

STOPFORD A. BROOKE. 


MOTTO CARD FOR 1894. ! 
TO THE CHILDREN WHO HAVE IT, 


MOTTO Card is made up of three things. A picture, a text, a verse; 
and these three things ought to go together, to say the same thing; 
or at least, to say things that grow outofoneanother. ‘The picture ought 
to fit the text and verse, or perhaps it will be nearer the fact, if we say 
the text and verse should fit the picture. It is most likely that the 
picture was chosen first of the three, and it is quite certain that it will be 
looked at the first of the three; and that the card will be liked, in the first 
place at least, because the picture is pretty. Later on you will notice the 
verse because it is poetry, and last the text, because it is from the Bible ; 
and Bible texts, you perhaps think, are all much alike. This Bible text, 
however, is poetry too. , 

Now let us look at our card, and see what picture and text and verse 
do really say to us, and whether they do belong together and grow out of 
one another. Looking at them in this way, carefully, will at least lock 
them together, so that each will help to recall the other, and we shall 
have a beautiful text and verse safe in our minds, to come back to us as 
bright as ever, when the picture has become soiled or shabby ; and to 
bring fresh pleasure whenever we see the real sight or scene which the 
picture represents. To lock beautiful thoughts and feelings to beautiful 
sights and sounds, so that the one always brings up the other to us, is one 
of the surest ways to enrich our life, and bring into it that kind of delight 
and pleasure which stays. ; , 

The first thing we see in our picture is, that it shows us country sights, 
not town ones. Not the streets, not the shops—not even the churches—- 
nor the fine houses—but a handful of things that have grown of them- 
selves—out of doors : that take us back in thought to the country lanes 
and hedges and copses where they grew. These velvety orange balls in 
the picture, I never saw them but once, but they take me back to one day 
in November, years ago, when I had been taking a long and lovely winter 
walk through the woods, on the hillside above Llanfairfechan. There was 
a little snow on the ground, but there was plenty of fern still green and 
fresh, and such quantities of ivy everywhere. As we came out of the 
woods, there in the road, was this beautiful tree, with its dark green leaves 
and its charming orange balls. A paling had been put round it to protect 
it, and show us that we must not break off branches. But the tree had 
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dropped some of its golden balls outside the paling for us. That tree has 
stood in my memory ever since, and when I saw it on the card it was like 
meeting an old friend. And then in the corner isa little cottage speaking 
to us of home, and the love that also seems to spring up of itself, it is so 
wide-sown and so natural. 

When I put down the large card, and take up the small one—still it 
is the same. What is on the small one? Forget-me-nots, pansies, rose- 
buds. What is it we always take to make things beautiful? Why 
flowers. Flowers bring with them freshness, sweetness, charm, every- 
where. Nobody is ever tired of them. They are the Lord’s work, not 
ours, and so they bring gladness with them. 

How much pleasure there is in seeing all this! How much pleasure 
in remembering the sweet early spring days, when the buds were swelling 
and the primroses coming out in sheltered spots, and the lark singing 
high above the fields. How much pleasure in watching things grow. 
How much pleasure in finding the first violets, in discovering the bird’s 
nest in the hedge (and leaving it there), in the apple blossoms, in the 
Saturday afternoon ramble, in the excursion, the pic-nic, the week on the 
farm. ‘The picture reminds us of these happy things, of how glad we 
were in them, of all the joy we found, not in the things we had made with 
our hands, but in the things we had nothing to do with making ; the lovely 
things that seemed to spring up, and grow, and ripen of themselves, with- 
out our interfering ; fed by the great mother Earth, and by the dew of 
heaven, by the sunshine and the air. We had nothing to do with them, 
but to see, to love, and to enjoy. They were done for us, not by us. 
‘Thou Lord, hast made me glad through thy works. 

God’s works—the thing's we don’t make ourselves—they fulfil a thousand 
uses for us ; they feed us, they sustain us, they shelter us, they are the 
ground of all our own making and doings; and they fulfil a thousand 
other uses, which have nothing to do with us. But they have one use, 
perhaps the best use of all, which we sometimes forget, to make us GLAD. 
Sometimes we are too busy, too much taken up with our own doings, to 
be glad in His. Sometimes we are too dull. Sometimes we are too ignor- 
ant; we don’t see enough of God’s doings to be glad in them. Sometimes 
we are too inattentive. But however it happens, and whatever else we 
may get from God’s works, if we miss the gladness in them, we have 
missed the best in them, the pure, unselfish, life-giving joy and rest, they 
were meant to give us. 

I didn’t know I was coming so directly to our verse, but here it is. 
Rest as well as Gladness. Some kinds of gladness are, after all, tiring, 
not refreshing. We get over-excited, agitated, worn out with them, or 
with something mixed with them, which is not good for us. But the 
gladness we feel in God’s works, has nothing of this kind init. It freshens 
us, it gives us new life, it rests us. There is no struggle, no rivalry, no 
strain in it, because there is no self in it. It takes us out into the pure 
air, and makes us feel how broad the world is, and how foolish are so 
many of our worries and strivings. 

Most of us who live in towns, where what of green and fresh there is, 
seems made by the gardener and the hose-cart rather than the Lord, often 
think after a day in the country or after our summer holiday, how sweet 
it would be to live in the country ; how delightful it would be, to have this 
feeling of rest always! to get away from the work we have to do, with its 
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worry and its anxiety, and the strain it puts upon us. We think we should 
like ‘quitting the busy career.’ 
_ But we can’t do it. Our work’seems fixed for us. We must stay just 
in the groove we are in. Then it is good for us to remember the other 
kind of rest still possible for us, the rest our verse describes. 7 
Rest is not quitting 
The busy career, 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 


‘The fitting of self to its sphere.’ That means, leaving off grumbling 
at our work ; not always looking on the disagreeable side of our work, 
not fancying it to be harder, and duller, and worse paid than other people’s 
work. And it means, leaving off fretting in our work, leaving off shirking 
our work, leaving off jealousy, and envy, and ill-temper in our work. It 
means doing our work faithfully, steadfastly, cheerfully. 

The rest our picture brings to mind, the rest of leaving off our work 
sometimes, and being glad in God’s work, that is needful for us. It is 
what another beautiful Bible verse calls ‘resting in the Lord.’ But this 
other rest, the rest that comes of fitting ourselves for our work and to it, 
of adjusting ourselves to our burden, so that it does not chafe or vex us, 
or seem heavier than it is, that is ‘resting in the Lord’ too. 

This verse is very short. I think by reading it over three times, and 
thinking about it, any child would know it by heart. I want to put another 
verse from the same poem, with it, and to ask you to learn them both. 

Rest is not quitting 
The busy career, 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 
*Tis loving and serving 
The Highest and Best. 
*Tis onward, unswerving, 
And that is true rest. 


CHARLOTTE FARRINGTON. 


STUDIES OF LORD TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
THE Two VOICES. 


N The Two Voices Tennyson describes how a burdened soul conquered 
I its doubts, rose above despair, and became strong in hope and faith. 
Nearly the whole poem is taken up with a dialogue between the man and 
a tempting Voice, which tries to persuade him that life is not worth living, 
and that the best thing is to get rid of it with all convenient speed. The 
two Voices represent the conflict between two tendencies in the soul,— 
the impulse towards faith in God and immortality, and the temptation 
towards unbelief and despair. Every thoughtful, earnest man is familiar . 
with certain seasons, when his nature is divided against itself, when ugly 
doubts and horrible suggestions rise from hidden depths to darken and 
distract the mind. At such times it takes the whole strength of the man- 
hood to resist the tempters of the soul; and, in this poem, we are told 
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that the most effectual plan is to face them boldly, to hear the worst they 
can tell us, and to fight them one by one with the weapons of a strenuous 


faith. 
Te 


At the commencement of the poem we are told that, in a season of 
despondency, a Voice whispers :— 


Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be ? 


That is the first problem. Is personal misery a sufficient warrant to put 
an end to life? If you so deeply feel that life is not worth living, why 
prolong it when its cup overflows with bitterness? Is it not reasonable, 
almost right, to dash the cup to the ground and spill the wine of life 
which has proved so distasteful ? 

But, though the argument at first seems convincing, the man feels that 
the wondrous gift of existence must not hastily be judged by the private 
despair which overwhelms him in one passing hour of misery. Life is 
too vast, too sacred to be thrown away in a moment of angry passion. 
So the man remonstrates :— 


Let me not cast in endless shade 
What is so wonderfully made. 


1 


Why, replies the scornful Voice, what self-conceit is this! You think 
you are too precious to be destroyed ; but there are millions of creatures 
wonderfully made, which are continually being swept away by death. A 
dragon-fly which leaves his husk and flashes through the air like a beam 
of light, only lives a few brief hours to perish at last in the dust :— 

To-day I saw the dragon-fly 
Come from the wells where he did lie. 


An inner impulse rent the veil 
Of his old husk: from head to tail 
Came out clear plates of sapphire mail. 


He dried his wings: like gauze they grew; 
Thro’ crofts and pastures wet with dew 
A living flash of light he flew. 


What are you, the Voice would suggest, but a curious, material shape, 
moulded from the dust, on a level with that flashing ephemera ; and why 
should you entertain these foolish qualms about resolving your life into the 
elements of which it is composed ? 

To this materialistic argument the man answers by narrating how, 
through a marvellous process of evolution, human life has risen above 
merely physical conditions. Man’s greatness is constituted, not by a 
subtile material organism, but by the transcendent powers of Reason 
and Love. 


I said, ‘When first the world began, 
Young Nature thro’ five cycles ran, 
And in the sixth she moulded man. 
She gave him mind, the lordliest 
Proportion, and, above the rest, 
Dominion in the head and breast,’ 
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INDE 


But, cries the tempter, granting you are as wonderful as you try to 
make out, do you think there are not myriads of creatures far surpassing 
you? Look up through the midnight heavens, mark the innumerable 
worlds scattered through the infinitude of space, think of the endless 
possibilities of being, and take a more modest estimate of your poor 
miserable self. 

Self-blinded are you by your pride: 
Look up thro’ night: the world is wide. 


This truth within thy mind rehearse, 
That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse. 


Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres? 


Besides, even if Man be the most wonderful of created things, yet you 
are only one man, and there will be millions of the race surviving after 
you are gone. 

Tho’ thou wert scattered to the wind, 

Yet is there plenty of the kind. 


Now, that is a temptation which, at one time or another, every person 
feels,—to regard the individual life as paltry compared with the stupen- 
dous universe,—to estimate a single human soul as insignificant amidst 
the teeming tribes of men and women, who continually are born and die. 
But, bravely facing the doubt, the man makes answer :— 


No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another all in all. 


That verse expresses an inspiring truth, which gives a man faith in him- 
self, and imparts.courage to stand and work even in misery and anguish. 
There may be myriads of creatures more wonderful than I am, but I 
cannot be they, they cannot be me. Zhe uniqueness of the individual,— 
that thought always reminds me of a passage in Richter’s autobiography, 
where he describes the dawn upon his youthful mind of this great truth. 
He says :— 

‘ Never shall I forget that which I have never before related to human being, 
—the inward experience of the birth of self-consciousness, of which I well 
remember the time and place. I stood one afternoon, a very young child, at the 
house door, and looked at the logs of wood piled on the left, when, at once, that 
inward consciousness J am a Me came like a flash of lightning from heaven, and 
has remained ever since. Then was my existence conscious of itself, and for 
ever. Deceptions of memory are scarcely imaginable, for no exterior occurrence 
could mingle with a consciousness so concealed in the holy sanctuary of man, 
whose novelty alone has given permanence to the everyday circumstances that 
accompanied it.’ 

Ich bin ein Ich—‘\ am a Me,’—that faith gives stability to life amidst 
the ravages of change and death. I am what I am, with a unique nature 
and an appointed place, which can belong to no one else. There never 
was a being exactly like myself in the past, and there never will be again 
in the future. If I be but an atom in a boundless universe, yet every 
atom has its function, and must not be dispensed with in the vast 
economy of Nature. And, then, 1 am a //#zmking atom, and that quality 
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of self-consciousness makes an infinite difference between my life and 
merely physical existence. As Pascal so finely puts it :— 

‘Man is a reed, and the weakest reed in Nature; but then he is a thinking 
reed. There is no occasion that the whole universe should arm itself for his 
defeat ; a vapour, a drop of water is sufficient to despatch him. And yet, should 
the world oppress and crush him with ruin, he would still be more noble than 
that by which he fell, because he would be sensible of his fate, while the universe 
would be insensible of its victory.’ ! 


If nothing can be counted out as superfluous, how solemn must be the 
vocation of a man conscious of his place in the divine economy! If, 
through an illimitable past, the tide of being has been carrying him on to 
the shore of time, it must have been with a meaning and an end; he 
cannot have been created in sport ; if Nature made him, she meant him, 
and he must never allow personal unhappiness to come athwart the 
providential purpose of his life. All this is implied in the answer :— 

No compound of this earthly ball 
Is like another all in all. 


Whether life be miserable or pleasant, the great question is,—Am I filling 
my place, am I doing the very work appointed me, which no one else can 
ever do? 


IV. 


But, again, there comes a scoffing retort :—How can you imagine that 
you are needed? Even if you are different from all other creatures, yet 
is it reasonable to believe that your poor little individuality would be 
missed, if it dropped out of the universal scheme of things? 

. Good soul! suppose I grant it thee, 
Who'll weep for thy deficiency ? 
Or will one beam be less intense, 
When thy peculiar difference 
Is cancelled in the world of sense ? 


That is,—Is it possible for you soberly to believe that your life is needed 
in the providential plan? To this, the man wisely refuses to answer by 
an argument, but cries :— 

Thou canst not know; 


or, rather, he would have so replied, but his heart was too full for words, 
and he burst into a flood of tears. 


V. 


We can now gather up the Convictions by which this tempted soul 
has thus far resisted the scornful Voice. I know that I did not bring 
myself here ;_ I know that I am the offspring of a marvellous evolution of 
life ; though I cannot prove the special meaning of my existence, though 
I cannot bring absolute evidence that I should be missed if I ended my 
life, yet it may de that my being is a factor in some great purpose, an 
essential element in some eternal plan. That is the first stage in ‘the 
poem. The man has not yet reached any clear vision ; but he has laid, 


1 Pensées de Pascal, chap. IT,8x, 
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at least, one foundation-stone of faith. There it is, Tennyson would indi- 
cate, we must begin. We must begin with a conviction of the sacredness, 
the significance of human life. Man is the only being who can look up 
to the Creator and echo the divine affirmation, 1 aM. Until we learn 
the awful uniqueness of our own personality, we shall never discover the 
real meaning and majesty of the world. Whether life be happy or 
miserable, there is a divine purpose in it, which ought to make it worth 
living. The charge of such a possession as a conscious soul ought to 
subordinate to its solemn responsibility all whims of happiness and 
fancies of pleasure. Js life worth living? It is easy to answer that 
question in the affirmative, when all is rapture and sunshine, music and 
joy ; but man is only truly worthy of his manhood, he only adequately 
exhibits his greatness, when he can do without happiness, and finds, in 
toil and strife for some great end, sufficient to make his life worth living. 
As a recent writer puts it, to get a satisfactory theory of life, it is 
necessary ‘once and for all torenounce Hedonism and all its works.’! 
Tennyson, indeed, would be the last to say that we ought to despise and 
reject happiness ; happiness is a divine gift ; and utter, long-continued 
misery is most injurious to mental and moral health. But we ought to 
be strong enough to bear up, when pleasure, for a season, departs. A 
period of private anguish must not make us despair of the value of 
existence. If life have not many elements of joy, yet it may be filled 
with courage and endurance. If a man can find no pleasanter duty, it 
ought to be enough for him to know that he is a sentinel, holding the 
place appointed by his Captain, and he should take a sacramental oath 
never to desert his post, whatever terrors haunt him, whatever storm 
descends upon his head. If life be not worth living as a source of 
pleasure, yet it is worth living as a battle, where every brave man will 
forget wounds and danger to do his part in the place assigned him. 
That is a thought which vanquishes selfish fear, and arms the soul with 
invincible courage. I have a character and vocation possessed by no 
one else ; I cannot tell but what my life and work may be needed ; what- 
ever comes, I will not be a cowardly deserter in the great conflict ; I will 
abide in faithfulness, making duty, not happiness, the test of life’s 
snpreme value. 


Wile 


We must now hasten on more rapidly with our study of the poem, and 
notice, especially, the way in which Tennyson deals with the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. In reply to the tempting Voice, the man 
gives various reasons why he should not throw away his life,—his love of 
Nature, his desire to watch the progress of mankind, his aspiration to do 
some brave and noble work so that he may live in the memory and love 
of his race. And, then, comes the point of special interest ; the man 
says :—You ask me to end my miseries by suicide, but how am I to know 
that the next life is less miserable than this? Here, in this world, I have 
some hope that my wretchedness may pass away ; but it may be that, by 
hurrying my soul into eternity, my anguish will become fixed and per- 
manent. Is it not wiser to bear the ills we have, than fly to others that 
we know not of? What a ghastly blunder that would be,—to end life 
because of the miseries of this world, only to find that my act had plunged 


1 The Elements of Ethics, by J. H. Muirhead, M.A,, p. 145. 
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me into agony unutterable and eternal! This is the pleading of the 
following verses :— 


I said, ‘I toil beneath the curse, 
But knowing not the universe, 
I fear to slide from bad to worse. 


‘ And that, in seeking to undo 
One riddle, and to find the true, 
I knit a hundred others new: 


‘Or that this anguish fleeting hence, 
Unmanacled from bonds of sense, 
Be fix’d and froz’n to permanence: 


‘For I go, weak from suffering here : 
Naked I go, and void of cheer: 
What is it that I may not fear ?’ 


Wale 


Afraid of what may come in the next world! says the tempter; now 
you talk nonsense ; ‘here zs no next world at all. And, then, ina match- 
less piece of writing, the Voice raises the vision of a dead man, and asks 
if there is the smallest indication, in the phenomenon of death, of any sur- 
Vival in a life beyond :— 


‘ Consider well,’ the Voice replied, 
‘ His face, that two hours since hath died, 
Wilt thou find passion, pain, or pride ? 


‘Will he obey when one commands ? 
Or answer should one press his hands? 
He answers not, nor understands. 


‘ His palms are folded on his breast : 
There is no other thing express’d 
But long disquiet merged in rest. 


‘His lips are very mild and meek: 
Tho’ one should smite him on the cheek, 
And on the mouth, he will not speak. 


‘His little daughter, whose sweet face 
He kiss’d, taking his last embrace, 
Becomes dishonour to her race— 

‘His sons grow up that bear his name, 


Some grow to honour, some to shame,— 
But he is chill to praise or blame. 


‘He will not hear the north-wind rave, 
Nor, moaning, household shelter crave 
From winter rains that beat his grave. 


‘High up the vapours fold and swim: 


About him broods the twilight dim : 
The place he knew forgetteth him,’ 


Surely, if death mean anything, it means unconsciousness and oblivion. 
There, says the Voice, is the one great argument against immortality,— 
the face of the dead ; confronted by that sight, may we not well ask in 
profound despair : ‘Ifa man die, is it possible for him to live again ?’ 
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WALT: 


But this tempted man has learnt to doubt his doubts; he has dis- 
covered on which side to lay the emphasis .of his thought. The first 
doubt was :— You may be a worthless atom in a universe where your loss 
will never be deplored, he meets it with the answer:—/ may be an essential 
Jactor in the chain of a providential purpose. Now the doubt is:—Surely 
there can be no immortality, when the senses assure us that death is the 
end of life; He meets it by saying :—Jf, then the senses deny immortality, 
whence has man gained so sublime a hope? If sense has given a continual 
denial, how is it that, in spite of this economy of death, man has been un- 
able to rid himself of the vision of Eternal Life. The senses crowned 
death as king :— 

‘Omega! thou art Lord,’ they said, 

‘We find no motion in the dead.’ 
_ , The senses are emphatic in affirming death to be the end ; why, then, 
is it that man cannot rest in this assurance of mortality? If the hope of 
immortality cannot be roused by sense, and is even denied by the outward 
appearance, then, 

Who forged that other influence, 

That heat of inward evidence, 

By which he doubts against the sense ? 

Here sits he shaping wings to fly: 

His heart forebodes a mystery: 

He names the name Eternity. 


That type of Perfect in his mind 
In nature can he nowhere find. 
He sows himself on every wind. 


He seems to hear a Heavenly Friend, 
And thro’ thick veils to apprehend 

A labour working to an end. 

Ah! sure within him and without, 
Could his dark wisdom find it out, 
There must be answer to his doubt. 


That is,—these doubts of the soul about death are deeper, profounder than 
the doubts which the senses suggest about immortality. There are 
powers within man which transcend all interpretation drawn from his 
physical capacities ; he is a creature of time, and yet he apprehends a 
Reality which he calls Eternity; he is environed by material conditions, 
and yet he feels the attraction of an Infinite Perfection of which Nature 
can give no hint ; to every passing wind he gives a significance which is 
drawn from his own spiritual desires ; sometimes a voice seems to speak 
to him as from a divine Friend within the veil ; while all the processes of 
Nature and History sometimes unfold a supreme purpose and a final end. 
The prophecies of the soul are more to be relied on than the silences of 
sense. As Heine says :—‘It may be that Death is the last superstition.’ 
It is our dull earthly sight which is ‘holden,’ so that it fails to see further | 
than the corpse and the tomb ; it is the loftiest intuition of the spirit 
which doubts the doubt of sense, and gains the vision of Immortal Life. 
If the understanding cannot ‘ prove’ immortality, yet sense cannot prove 
that death is the.end ; so, our best wisdom is to emphasise and strengthen 
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the Eternal Hope, which rises unconquerable above the ravages of mortal 
change. 


IX. 


After many other subtile arguments on this question, the tempted man 
finally concludes that, for the cure of his misery, he needs not death, he 
wants the inspiration of a higher life, a life which shall carry him beyond 
his personal sorrows and complaints into heartier sympathy with his 
fellow-creatures and loftier hope for the world :— 


Whatever crazy sorrow saith, 
No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever truly longed for death. 


‘Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life and fuller, that I want. 


As he speaks the Sabbath morning dawns ; he looks through the case- 
ment ; the church bells are chiming ; he sees the happy villagers going up 
together to the house of God.!_ However miserable he may be himself, he 
finds there is yet much beauty and blessedness in the world. He watches 
one happy couple with their child, as they walk together ; and he says:— 


I blest them, and they wandered on: 
I spoke, but answer came there none: 
The dull and bitter Voice was gone. 


Then the second Voice of faith began to speak in clear accents :— 


A second Voice was at mine ear, 
A little whisper silver-clear, 
A murmur, ‘ Be of better cheer.’ 


As from some blissful neighbourhood- 
A notice faintly understood, 
‘T see the end and know the good.’ 


There is no new doctrine or fresh argument, only the inspiration of a 
deeper trust. The tempter was noisy and garrulous; but this better 


Voice speaks in gentle whispers of something too good to be expressed 
In words :— 


A little hint to solace woe, 
A hint, a whisper breathing low, 
‘T may not speak of what I know.’ 


‘There is something better than to speak the Best, it is to know that 
the Best can never be spoken.’ In The Viston of Sin, in answer to the 
human cry: ‘Is there any hope?’ there pealed an answer from the 
heights, but ‘27 a tongue no man could understand. Ne have prophecies, 
hopes, foreshadowings of the transcendent Beatitude; but they are too 
vast to be expressed, too wonderful to be spoken. The Highest cannot 
be ¢zven, we must grow into it by a vital experience. 


‘What is it thou knowest, sweet Voice?’ I cried. y 
‘A hidden hope,’ the Voice replied. 


1 Compare the dawn of Easter Sunday in Goethe’s Faust, Part I, scene I, 
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So, the poem closes with the benediction which the troubled soul has 
obtained, after a dark night of wrestling :— 


In that hour Pell 
From out my sullen heart a power 
Brcke, like the rainbow from the shower. 


To feel, altho’ no tongue can prove, 
That every cloud, that spreads above 
And veileth love, itself is love. 


And forth into the fields I went, 
And Nature’s living motion lent 
The pulse of hope to discontent. 


I wonder’d at the bounteous hours, 
The slow result of winter showers: 
You scarce could see the grass for flowers. 


I wonder’d, while I paced along: 
The woods were fill’d so full with song, 
There seem’d no room for sense of wrong; 


And all so variously wrought, 
I marvell’d how the mind was brought 
To anchor by one gloomy thought ; 


: And wherefore rather I made choice 
To commune with that barren Voice, 
Than him that said, ‘Rejoice, Rejoice!’ 


FRANK WALTERS. 


STUDIES IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
THE BOOK OF JOB. 


HE Book of Job is a poem upon which much has been written, and 
upon which the last word can never be said, because the subject of 
which it treats is as wide as life itself. Most of the perplexing questions 
of life may be gathered up under two heads,—the balance between fate 
and free-will, and the cause and meaning of suffering. Schools of philo- 
sophy and religious systems have tried to teach man, from various motives 
and in different ways, to triumph over suffering or to resign himself to it, 
but none have solved its mystery. With this particular problem the Book 
of Job deals; and because of this it is a book for all time. The un- 
familiar, old-world surroundings go for nothing, and we are face to face 
with a suffering man who confronts this enigma of life out of the depths 
is Own experience. i 
a ‘ is this Brtoehiation of the subject in the person of Job himself 
which makes it so forceful. From no general description of intense feeling 
could we ever realise its strength as we do by watching the play of changing 
light and shadow on an expressive face when it is moved by deep emotion. 
So here we have not an impersonal treatise on suffering, but instead there 
is presented to usa man whose sufferings move our pity,—a man wronged 
and tortured by his fellows, and upon whom also the immensities have 
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laid their crushing hand. He stands bereft of all; the anguish of his 
heart is laid open to us; and yet there is a sort of steadfastness about . 
his endurance which makes the picture of this struggling soul an epitome 
of the history of struggling humanity. He is ‘cast down, but not de- 
stroyed.’ True, he cries in piteous appeal, now to his God against his 
friends, and now to his friends themselves. ‘I am as one mocked of his 
neighbour, who calleth upon God, and he answereth him’; and again, 
‘Have pity upon me, have pity upon me, O ye my friends ; for the hand 
of God hath touched me’; yet though his voice is thus raised in agony 
and sometimes in hopelessness, it is yet the voice of one who feels within 
himself the stirrings of a deathless spirit, which neither God nor man nor 
adverse fate can ever quench. 

The pathos of the book is partly due to its portrayal of the loneliness 
of soul which acute suffering brings, the limitations of friendship, the 
utter incapability of one mode of thought to amalgamate with another. 
There is an individuality about suffering which belongs to no other 
experience in life, which makes every sufferer ask within himself 
‘if there be any sorrow like unto my sorrow.’ Job’s three friends 
are represented as coming ‘to mourn with him and to comfort him,’ 
with no thought but of sympathy in their hearts. They showed it 
at first in truest fashion; ‘they lifted up their voice and wept; and 
they rent every one his mantle and sprinkled dust upon their heads 
toward heaven. So they sat down with him upon the ground seven days 
and seven nights, and none spake a word unto him: for they saw that his 
grief was very great.’ Thus to ‘weep with them that weep’ is often the only 
form of comfort that one can give to another; so delicate are the relations 
of soul to soul, so truly does the heart alone know its own bitterness. No 
sooner did Job and his friends begin to discuss his position than a gulf 
began to yawn between them which they simply could not pass. With 
every fresh attack and defence the breach grew wider, until at last Job 
stood consciously alone with all the world against him. ‘Suffer me that 
I may speak; and after that I have spoken, mock on.’ Yet even towards 
the close, he cries to them with a pathetic longing for sympathy, 
‘If your soul were in my soul’s stead, . . the moving of my lips should 
assuage your grief. . . My grief is not assuaged.’ So King Lear 
cried in his anguish, 

‘I am mightily abused.—I should even die with pity, 
To see another thus.’ 


The standpoint of Job throughout is that of one who knows through 
what he has himself felt and suffered. Three several positions are taken 
up,—that of Job, of his three friends, and of Elihu. The friends come to 
the discussion armed with the authority of age and tradition and ready- 
made opinions. ‘With us are both the grayheaded and very aged men, 
much elder than thy father.’ Job is expected as a matter of course to 
accept the things ‘which wise men have told from their fathers.’ Elihu 
comes with the egotistic and patronising air of youth. Against these two 
Job opposes the solid rock of experience, which brings to nought the 
bravest theories that ever were made. 

The crisis of the poem comes when God answers Job ‘out of the 
whirlwind.’ Now it is as if a curtain were swept aside, and before the 
eyes of all those men who have in different ways been looking at Jife in 
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the light of their own theories and experiences, there rushes in a swift 
panorama a vision of nature as a whole. The unity of nature is thus pro- 
claimed and the suffering man is only a part of it all. In his complex life 
is gathered up all that expresses itself first in the soft loveliness and 
terrible grandeur of nature, in the strength and beauty of animal life. To 
him belongs the joy of the morning stars that sang together, the gloom 
of ‘the doors of the shadow of death,’ the passionate excitement of the 
war-horse, the aspiration of the eagle when she mounts up to ‘make her 
nest on high.’ Before the sight of all this mysterious greatness which is 
outside and beyond him and yet to which his nature answers, the spirit 
of Job is humbled and abashed. A moment of insight does for him what 
it does for every waiting soul. It reveals to him in one flash his own pro- 
found ignorance and the grandeur of all that there is to be known. 
‘Therefore have I uttered that I understood not; things too wonderful 
for me, which I knew not. . . I have heard of thee by the hearing of the 
ear; but now mine eye seeth thee. Wherefore I abhor myself, and re- 
pent in dust and ashes.’ 

The poetry rises to its greatest magnificence in these closing chapters, 
while for its deepest pathos and sweetness we turn to the words of Job 
himself. A poem of such extreme beauty throughout gains much of course 
both in beauty and coherence when read as a whole, although there are 
so many isolated passages which are justly prized by themselves as gems 
of poetry. The defence of Job against his friends is full of the most 
pathetically simple touches, through which our hearts thrill to the sorrows 
of so long ago. Who has not known days ‘spent without hope,’ ‘ weari- 
some nights,’ ‘tossings to and fro unto the dawning of the day’? ‘Few 
days and full of trouble’ is written deep on many a care-lined face. He 
cries pathetically after a vanished friendship that has failed him in time 
of need. ‘To him that is afflicted pity should be shewed from his friend. 
. . . My brethren have dealt deceitfuily as a brook, and as the stream of 
brooks they pass away; which are blackish by reason of the ice, and 
wherein the snow is hid: what time they wax warm, they vanish when it 
is hot, they are consumed out of their place.’ He mourns the loss of 
family affection and of ambitions in life that have turned to dust and 
ashes. 

Very beautiful is his treatment of death as a gentle friend coming to 
give release from sorrow and rest from toil, as the ‘shadow,’ earnestly de- 
sired by the hard-worked slave. It does not come asa shock, but gradu- 
ally ‘as the waters fail from the sea, and the flood decayeth and drieth up: 
so man lieth down, and riseth not.’ ELLEN M. CREAK. 


THE STORY OF RELIGION IN IRELAND. 


1V.--THE CHURCH OF THE CONQUEST. 


OME had conquered. Anglo-Norman adventurers, in pursuing their 
own interests, had served her purpose. Henry II., though some- 

what tardily, had done Pope Adrian’s behests. He had extended the 
borders of the Church, z.e., of the Papal Church. Whether he had ‘rooted 
out the weeds of wickedness from the field of the Lord’ is another 
question. This the famous Bull of Adrian bade him do, and if the phrase 
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‘weeds of wickedness’ means ecclesiastical irregularities, Henry might 
boast that he had gone far to accomplish this also. It was now decreed _ 
‘that divine offices should be henceforth celebrated in every part of 
Ireland according to the forms and usages of the Church of England.’ © 

In this weed-uprooting process some flowers had suffered. Simplicity 
and freedom were trampled under foot. There was much homely 
simplicity in the ancient Irish Church. Her bishops sometimes followed 
the plough. Her monasteries were mud huts; surrounded by a mud wall. 
Her churches were plain square buildings. Plain living was the rule. 
Gelasius, the Archbishop of Armagh, came to visit Henry II., accom- 
panied by a white cow, whose milk was his only nourishment. 

This sort of thing did not suit the proud Norman prelates. Gelasius, 
who had helped to bring the Irish Church into communion with Rome, 
and who had received the pall, retained the primacy, and Laurence 
O’Toole remained Archbishop of Dublin ; but at their death these sees 
were filled by men of a very different stamp as well as of a different 
nationality. 

Gelasius and O’Toole retained something of the simplicity of more 
primitive times, their successors were ambitious despotic rulers and 
shrewd men of the world, with little of the saint in their composition. 
Such was John Conyer, who succeeded St. Laurence O’Toole in the see of 
Dublin. At his death a still more astute and unscrupulous Anglo-Norman 
stepped in. Henry, of London, who was elected Archbishop of Dublin 
in 1213, has left behind him an unenviable nick-name. He was called 
‘Burn-bill,’ or ‘Scorch-Villain’ because having called upon his tenants 
to produce their title-deeds, leases, and grants received from his pre- 
decessors, he put them all in the fire, a very summary way of dealing with 
inconvenient legal documents. 

Men of this stamp, grasping and unscrupulous, did much to augment 
the pomp and power of their bishopricks. They were at once unscrupu- 
lous and intolerant. 

The ancient Irish Church allowed freedom of opinion, and never 
persecuted. It is a very significant fact that the first ecclesiastical 
assembly in Ireland presided over by a Papal Legate was the first to 
close its proceeding with an anathema. 

An event which occurred in 1324, sheds a lurid light upon the story 
of religion in Ireland at this period. 

A woman named Petronilla, a servant of Lady Alice Kettle or Kyttler, 
against whom a charge of heresy and witchcraft had been brought, was 
burned to death at Kilkenny as an accomplice of her mistress, while Lady 
Alice, and another associate, only escaped this cruel fate by doing ample 
penance. 

_Two or three years later another fire was lit, and Adam Duff, a 
Leinster man of the tribe of the O’Toole’s, was burned alive on College 
Green for denying the doctrine of the Trinity and of the Incarnation, and 
rejecting the authority of the Pope. We only know the opinions of this 
Adam Duff from his bitter foes. ‘They said of him, as of old time it was 
said of another, that he had adevil. All we can gather is that. he, died 
for what he deemed the truth. Line 

In the thirteenth century the followers of St. Francis, and other orders - 
of monks had brought some sense of religion into the hearts of the 
masses, by living self-denying lives, and ministering to the poor, and the 
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sick, the oppressed, and the fallen. But they had lost their first love, 
and in the following century only cumbered the ground. ‘The fourteenth 
century was indeed a dark period in Ireland’s history. The country was 
devastated by the forces of Edward Bruce: the religious orders were 
sunk in sloth, sensuality, and hypocrisy : the fires of persecution were lit, 
and that awful pestilence called the Black Death reduced towns and 
villages to mournful deserts. 

In this awful time it is cheering to review the life of one true, honest 
man. 

The Anglo-Norman Prelates were not all mere grasping avaricious men 
of the world. A notable exception to this rule is found in the career of 
Richard Fitzralph, somtimes called St. Richard of Dundalk, Dundalk 
being his birth-place. Fitzralph may be called the Wickliffe of Ireland. 
Like Wickliffe he opposed the mendicant friars, and roused their hatred; 
like Wickliffe, he was accused of heresy, and summoned before the Papal 
tribunal ; and like Wickliffe, he is said to have translated the Scriptures. 
The ancient Irish Church was famous for a knowledge of the Scriptures 
through the Latin version ; but Fitzralph is supposed to have been the 
first to translate the Bible into Irish. 

Fitzralph had come under Wickcliffe’s influence at Oxford, and when 
appointed to the primacy of the Irish Church in 1347, his ardour in the 
new movement had not cooled. In forcible language he described 
the shameless impudence and extortion of the friars. Cited to appear at 
Avignon he spent three years in maintaining his cause before the Pope. 
It is said that he was then silenced by the Papal order, and whether it 
was so or not, he soon entered ‘the silent land,’ dying in 1360. His body 
was removed to Dundalk, and buried in the church of St. Nicholas. So 
lived and died one who was denounced as a heretic, and revered as 
a saint. 

It was Ireland’s fate never to be completely conquered, and this 
applies to her ecclesiastical, as well as to her political system. _ 

The ancient Celtic Church had bowed to the storm. Deprived of her 
independence, she no longer disputed the papal authority. Rome had 
overcome all organised resistance. Wherever the Anglo-Norman power 
ruled, Churches of Anglo-Norman pattern, dedicated to Anglo-Norman 
saints, sprang up, and pushed aside the frailer edifices of Celtic workman- 
ship. But Celtic tradition and custom were not entirely uprooted. 
Especially in the west they still flourished. Columcille and Kieran had 
still their votaries. The Anglo-Norman monastery, with its spacious refec- 
tory and stately church and its common life did not entirely supersede 
the more modest establishment, with its collection of small square stone- 
roofed churches, its modest mud huts, and its round tower. Such insti- 
tutions hallowed by memories of Columba and Aidan still existed almost 

-unchanged, and monks still wore the Celtic tonsure, and Coarb still 
succeeded Coarb in natural succession. In some of the monasteries in 
the far west it was as though no Anglo-Norman Conquest had occurred. 
Under ‘the. name of Culdees or servants of God, communities of Celtic 
monks continued to exist for many centuries, though degenerating in 
power and influence. Indeed it is said that in a modified form the 
Culdees of Armagh, as vicars choral still exist, having survived the 
Reformation, and having been incorporated by Charles I. 

CLEMENT PIKE, 
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OLD STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
XXII.—IN THE DESERT.—(1.) 


: OW, mother,’ said Joan, ‘may we go on with our journey with the 
Israelites? I want them to get to the end of their travels. 

‘But remember, Joan, that it is said that they were forty years travel- 
ling on ; so they will not get to the end for a long time yet. We have to 
hear all their adventures by the way.’ 

‘Adventures ! oh, that’s nice; I like adventures ; so do go on, mother.’ 

‘Well, perhaps the adventures may not all seem very exciting to you ; 
but to anybody who was really there they must have been serious enough ; 
so you must try to put yourself in the place of the wanderers, Joan, 
brought away from slavery in Egypt, where day after day passed in hard 
work, with regular food to eat, and often much cruelty to bear, but where 
all went on regularly, to wander day after day and month after month in 
strange lands ; always packing up their goods in the morning and un- 
packing them at night, often hot and weary, and often with little food and 
no drink, under the hot African sun; wondering what each fresh day 
would bring to them. Many atime they must have had hardships and 
trials which are too many for the story to tell us about. They must have 
had many a terrible hot wind, such as all travellers through the desert 
meet with, when the sand is lifted up in clouds, and whirled on like a 
great wall, burying whatever is in its way ; and when men see it coming 
they must lie down till it passes over, covering their faces, to keep the 
sand out of their mouths and noses and eyes. If they have any baggage, 
or camels, they put the baggage as a wall to shelter them, and lie down 
close behind it, which is a great protection ; and they make the camels 
lie down with their backs to the storm, and then the clever creatures of 
their own accord lay their heads to the ground and shut their eyes, and 
their large bodies then make a barricade and protect their heads a great 
deal; and the people huddle themselves up close to the camels and 
baggage and to each other, and so they wait till the sand-storm passes ; 
then they rise up and shake themselves free from the sand; the big 
camels get on to their feet, and the baggage is lifted up, partly on to the 
camels’ backs, and partly on to the backs and shoulders of the men who 
carry it, and the whole caravan starts off again. Do you remember Mrs. 
Howitt’s little poem about the camel? It says :— 


“ Thou dost lend to man thy speed ; 
And through wilds of trackless sand, 
In the hot Arabian land, 

Where no rock its shadow throws, 
‘Where no pleasant water flows, 
Where the hot air is not stirred 

By the wing of singing bird, 

There thou go’st, untired and meek, 
Day by day, and week by week, 
Bearing freight of precious things, 


Bale on bale, and heap on heap, 
Freighted like a costly ship! 
When the red Simoom comes near, 
Camel, dost thou know no fear ? 
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When the desert sands uprise, 
Flaming crimson to the skies, 
And, like pillared giant strong, 
Stalk the dreary waste along, 
Bringing death unto his prey, 
Does not thy good heart give way ? 
Camel, no! thou dost for man, 
All thy generous nature can; 
Thou dost lend to him thy speed 
In that awful time of need; 

And when the Simoom goes by, 
Teachest him to close his eye, 
And bow down before the blast 
Till the purple death has passed.” 


“O yes, mother, I remember learning that, but I never thought much 
about all that it meant, though I believe you did tell me. But when I 
know of particular people wandering in the desert, and of the Simoom 
coming upon them, it makes it all real. Things I have learnt are always 
turning out like that, and the meaning coming into them that I did not 
see before.’ 

‘Yes, Joan: I remember feeling that very much myself. Things I had 
learnt when quite little, and which I-always liked the sound of though 
I could not understand them at all fully, came back with a sudden new 
meaning when something explained them and made them real. That is 
why I like you to learn hymns, even when you can’t fully understand their 
meaning. They get into your mind, and then when something brings the 
real experience and meaning to you, in your life, then the well-known 
words rise up, and seem filled with light—as if the sun burst out 
shining, out of a mist.’ 

Joan smiled: ‘Yes, it is like that, mother: and the baby hymns and 
verses, though they are very nice, and very easy to learn, don’t do that ; 
and I get rather tired of them. But when the meaning juwmzps into a piece 
of poetry, as it did about Jacob, in “ Nearer my God to thee,” and as it 
did about the camel in the desert, I like the piece a hundred times better 
than ever ; and I think I should ever forget it.’ 

‘Well, Joan, now picture to yourself the long caravan travelling on 
“day by day, and week by week,” over the hot desert sands: the story 
says that for three days the Israelites found no water ; fancy how terribly 
thirsty they must have been under the hot African sun.’ 

‘O mother, three days! Why, if I go a walk for an hour on a hot 
day I want a drink the minute I get home, and I feel as if I couldn’t wait 
aminute! But ¢#rvee days and no water! Then did they find some after 
that ?’ 

‘Then they came to a place where there was water—and you can fancy 
how they would rush upon the water to drink it; but fancy too their 
disappointment—for when they tasted the water it was bitter and nasty, 
and they could not drink it.’ 

“O poor things! that was almost worse than not finding any water.’ 

‘They called the place Marah, which means “bitterness ;” and then 
in their unreasoning disappointment and the rage of their thirst they 
turned upon Moses (who no doubt was just as thirsty as all the rest), and 
angrily asked him “ What shall we drink?” And Moses, as in every 
trouble and difficulty, “cried unto the Lord :” he turned to God for help 
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and rescue. And the story says that God’shewed him a tree, and that he 
cast some of it into the waters, and that after that they were fresh and 
good to drink. People who have travelled in those countries have found 
even in these days a well of bitter water which is called “ destruction” by 
the Arabs, because they believe that the water does harm if people drink 
it: so perhaps that is the well in the story.’ : 

‘And do people make it good by putting wood into it? or was it only 
Moses who could do that ?’ 

‘I believe that in some places it is a really known way of making 
bitter water fit to drink, to put into it the wood of some special tree ; and 
that no doubt is how this story came about: but I think the story- 
teller imagined that Moses performed a wonder, through the help of 
God.’ 

‘ Well, mother, I am sure it would seem a wonder, if he: made the nasty 
water good to drink,’ : 

‘Look here, Joan, on this map Marah is marked—not very far from 
the shores of the Red sea. That is where the bitter well was: supposed 
to'be. Then the Israelites passed on through the desert called the: desert 
of Sin, till they came to Elim: here it is in the map: and there they 
had plenty of water, for there were twelve springs of water, and seventy 
palm trees-—a beautiful and refreshing shelter after their desert journey. 

‘O how nice to sit under the shade of the trees, after their hot wander- 
inys, and to have plenty of nice cool water to drink! [I think they 
wouldn’t grumble any more after that, at least for a time? 

‘Travellers in those parts say that there are still to:be: found seven 
wells and a grove of palm trees, and so no doubt that. place is: the one 
where the wanderers were supposed to have encamped. The story does 
not say how long they stayed there: but when they broke up. their 
encampment they passed again into the wilderness’: and there the poor 
Israelities grew discontented and unhappy again, and pined for a- more 
settled life, and especially for more and better food. They complained 
against Moses and Aaron, and said they would rather have died’ by’ the 
hand of the Lord in Egypt, where they sat by the flesh-pots. and ate as 
much bread as they wanted; “for ye have brought us forth into: this 
wilderness to kill this whole assembly with hunger:” Then we: are told 
that the Lord told Moses what he would do, and Moses. and Aaron: said 
to the people, “At even, ye shall know that the Lord hath brought you 
out of the land of Egypt: and in the morning, then ye:shall see the: glory 
of the Lord;” and Moses and Aaron told them that when-they complained 
in this way their murmurings were not against ¢hem, but against the 
Lord: but that the Lord had heard them, and that at even they should 
eat flesh, and in the morning they should be filled with bread. And soiit 
came to pass, for in the evening great flocks of quails came flying into the 
camp and all around it, and were easily caught, which oftem happens:still 
in those lands: so they were taken and eaten by the Israelites:: and in 
the morning early the ground was covered with dew, and when the dew 
was dried there was left on the ground “a small round thing, small.as the 
hoar frost on the ground.” And when the: Israelites’ saw it they said 
“Manna,” or “ what is it?” soit was called manna, because they did not 
know what it was. And Moses said, “It is the bread which the Lord 
hath given you to eat.” And he told them that the command) of: the 
Lord was that they should gather a certain quantity. of it for every:person, 
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—a measure called an omer—and they were not to gather more than that, 
and they were not to keep any of it over, or leave any for the morning. 
But some of them disobeyed, and ad keep some till the morning, but it 
went bad, and ‘had.a bad smell : and Moses was angry with them. And 
every morning they gathered for the day, till the sixth day came, and 
then they gathered a double quantity, to last over the Sabbath, for there 
was to be none sent to them on the Sabbath.’ 

‘But, mother, it would go bad, as it did before.’ 

“No, the story says that it would not go bad when it was gathered 
and kept for the Sabbath: and the Israelities were told this, and also 
that there would be none sent on the Sabbath; and yet, nevertheless, 
some of the people went out to look for it on the Sabbath too ; and this 
is represented as making God angry and impatient with the stupid 
obstinacy of the people, and reproaching Moses with it.’ 

‘That’s very hard, for Moses did his best, and if the people were 
stupid and obstinate it was not his fault. I’m sure God dzdn’t do so, for 
it would have been very unfair.’ 

GERTRUDE MARTINFEAU. 
(To be continued.) 


‘CCHILDHOOD’S MORNING. 
4.—LESSON OF THE EYE.! 
I was eyes to the blind.—JOB xxix. 15. 
T OW, all together, say, ‘I was eyes to the blind” That is right. 
Now again. 

What does this mean? How can we be eyes to the blind? Yes, 
when the blind cannot see, we can Jet our eyes see for them,—we can 
lead them; we can read for them; wecan tell them the colours of the 
different flowers; we can tell them about the great round sun, and the 
softer light of the moon, and about the many, many stars, and so use our 
eyes for theirs ; and in this way our eyes will be eyes to the blind. You 
will see their faces light up with a smile; and you, a little child, can make 
another very happy, and be, oh! so happy yourself! 

Now let us say the two texts together, like this :—‘ / was eves to the 
blind and feet was I to the lame.” And next time say the two together ; 
and let us sing the verses about the hands and the feet, along with this 
verse about the eyes :— 

Beautiful eyes are those that show, 

Like crystal panes where hearth-fires glow, 

Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 
While this is done all may stand and march, extending the two hands 
when they are mentioned, looking at the feet as they go and touching the 
two eyes with the two hands when singing of them. 

After all are noiselessly seated, tell. some story of helpfulness to the 
blind, from your own knowledge. Then sing :-— 

Oh what can little eyes do 
To please the King of Heaven ? 
The little eyes can upward look, 
Can learn to read God’s holy book,— 
Such grace to mine be given. 
ELIZABETH G. MUMFORD. 


1 See Lessons on the Hand, Foot, and Face in the 8, 8, HELPER, Oct. and Noy., 1893, 
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Kew Bear's Hymn. 
Words by A. N. BLATCHFoRD. “Music by J. WestTwoop Tosh. 
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For a New Year’s life has begun, And when win-try days * done, 
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O! bright is the hope new-born |O! bless the Creator's love, 
In the year’s fresh morning prime ! As He maketh all things new ; [strengt] 
And it gladdens earth with a glory fair| For the sons of God shall be girt with 
As the sheen on snowy rime. That shall last the long year through. 
For a New Year’s life, etc. For a New Year’s life, etc. 


O! fear not the flight of years, 
But arise, and toil, and pray! 
And whate’er betide, in the Lord confide, 
For His love shall be our stay. 
Fora New Year's life, etc, 


